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The  title  of  my  paper  is  a theme  of  the  subject — “ subject  ” sfriciu 
sensu — viz.  The  Educational  Question  in  China,”  as  the  latter  requires 
a more  exhaustive  treatment  than  I propose  to  enter  upon.  As  it  is,  it 
deserves  some  explanation,  for  it  is  liable  to  be  misconstrued.  I may 
possibly  be  taken  to  insinuate  that  China  has  no  educational  system  of 
its  own,  that  China  is  a new  country,  and  that  its  people  are  barbarians 
or,  at  best,  but  semi-civilized.  This  insinuation  is,  as  you  know,  very 
far  from  justified.  What  I purport  to  mean  is  this;  By  education,  I 
mean  education  in  the  modern  Western  conception  of  the  word,  and  the 
term  education  therefore  connotes  in  the  present  case  the  discarding  of 
the  old  or  classical  learning,  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  or  Western 
learning.  As  China  is  adopting  a system  entirely  novel  to  her  old 
traditions  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  there  are  bound  to  be 
imperfections  and  flaws  in  the  system.  These  defects  will  be  touched 
upon,  but  I do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  go  into  them  in  any  details. 
My  object  is  merely  to  indicate  to  you  what  progress  has  already  been 
made,  thus  confining  my  observations  strictly  to  the  topic;  '''Edu- 
cational Reform  hi  China.'" 

THE  OLD  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

As  you  all  are  more  or  less  conversant  with  this  topic — the  old 
educational  system  of  China — I think  I am  justified  in  not  giving  you  a 
detailed  treatment,  especially  as  there  are  a few  among  you  who  are 
eminent  sinologues  for  whom  I feel  great  reverence.  I need  detain  you 
here  for  only  a few  minutes. 

Our  old  educational  system  is  a decided  contrast  with  your  modern 
Western  system.  It  is  a system  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and 
we  continue  where  our  forefathers  have  left  off  and,  true  to  our  innate 
conservatism  of  spirit,  we  have  not  the  presumptuousness  to  alter  a single 
iota  of  the  whole  fabric.  Theoretically  the  aim  of  education  is  to  build 
up  talent  and  produce  men  of  ability  for  the  service  of  the  country  ; but 
somehow  or  other  some  of  the  wheels  of  the  sj^stem  get  deplorably  clogged 
with  the  sorry  consequence  of  a system  put  out  of  joint.  The  letter  of 
the  system  is  maintained,  but  we  have  departed  or  deviated  from  the 
spirit  of  the  system.  We  have  the  kn  kit  ("the  system  of  Literary  Examina- 
tions) for  recruiting  pillars  of  the  State ; but  the  ambition  becomes 
degraded,  and  education  is  sought  principally  as  a means  to  an  official 
end,  viz.  ; chuen  kung  ming,  tso  ta  kwan.  This  ambition  is  kept  alive 
by  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  classification  of  the  people  into  literati, 
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farmers,  artisans,  and  merchants  ; and  the  fact  of  the  predominance  of  ^ 
the  literary  class  is  responsible  for  the  good  it  has  done,  viz.  : the' 
respect  for  learning. 

Schools  in  the  Western  acceptation  of  the  word  do  not  occupy  any 
prominent  part  in  the  education  of  the  people.  The  system  is  based 
largely  on  self-help  or  private-help.  The  useful  aspirant  after  knowledge 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  owes  his  first  glimpse  of  that  coveted  Canaan  to 
his  parents,  and  chia  ting  chiao  yii  or  nursery  education  marks  the  first 
step.  Then  the  child  is  sent  to  a private  school — generally  established 
and  supported  by  the  clan  ox  gens — and  here  his  troubles  begin.  He  has 
no  easy  text-books  to  aid  him,  but  has  to  commence  with  the  controversial 
philosophy  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  child’s  primer  known  as  the 
trinietrical  classic.  He  does  not  understand  what  he  reads,  nor  does  the 
teacher  care  whether  he  does  or  not ; but  as  long  as  the  young  hopeful 
can  and  does  rattle  off  the  primers,  line  after  line  and  page  after  page, 
without  tripping  or  slurring,  well  and  good.  He  plods  on  and  wades 
through  the  classics  as  best  he  can,  being  gradually  initiated  into  the 
priceless  mysteries  of  the  ‘ ‘ Eight-legged  Essay  ’ ’ that  will  one  day  mean 
all  the  world  to  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upwards  he  starts  on 
his  worldly  experience  and  he  scans  the  horizon  of  the  future  with  an 
anxious  eye.  We  presume  that  he  is  the  child  of  Fortune  or  the  favourite 
of  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom.  He  goes  up  to  try  his  luck  in  the  different 
stages  of  Literary  Examinations  and  comes  out  of  the  ordeal  each  time 
with  flying  colours  ; until  he  becomes  the  premier  scholar  of  the  Empire 
or  Chwang  Yuan. 

The  system  has  its  defects,  when  measured  in  the  light  of  the  stress 
and  circumstances  of  these  modern  strenuous  days.  As  a system  in 
strict  theory,  the  Literary  Examinations  have  their  advantages  ; but  they 
are  not  suitable  for  this  present  age  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  too 
archaic  and  encourages  nothing  but  “ the  manufacture,”  in  the  words 
of  the  erudite  author,  of  “Things  Chinese,”  “ of  mental  typewriters, 
where  the  stereotyped  forms  of  antiquity  are  reproduced  with  but  scant 
variety.”  Elsewhere,  a sinologue  delivers  his  opinion  of  the  system  of 
Literary  Examinations  thus  : — 

China  has  also  by  this  admirable  plan — admirable,  taken  as  a 
whole,  alike  in  its  conception,  development  and  working — prevented 
herself  from  being  overburdened  by  an  aristocracy,  with  all  its 
concomitant  evils  which,  had  it  existed,  would,  as  in  most  European 
countries,  have  monopolised  all  that  was  worth  having  in  the 
Government,  until  driven  inch  by  inch  from  its  unfair  position — a 
work  long  in  operation,  and  difficult  of  accomplishment.” 
Unfortunately  in  this  ko  kii  there  is  the  essential  element  of  the  pa 
ku  wen  chang  (Eight-legged  Essay)  and  this  essential  element  is  the 
ruination  of  the  entire  machinery.  The  Eight-legged  Essay  was  originated 
to  keep  alive  classical  learning  through  all  generations,  but  “ it  has  been 
the  liveliest  factor  in  suppressing  the  desire  for  such  knowledge.”  Its 
only' recommendation,  according  to  an  eminent  Chinese  statesman,  is  that 
it  has  repressed  rebellion  by  keeping  the  minds  of  ambitious  men 
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cramped  up  by  the  pursuit  of  useless  “ knowledge.”  It  is  true  that  this 
ko  ku  finds  a breeding  ground  in  the  soil  of  Great  Britian  and  its  Domin- 
ions, yet  as  the  system  exists  in  China,  its  days  are  numbered  and  it  is 
fit  only  to  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  past. 

THE  TRANSITION  FROM  THE  OLD  TO  THE  NEW. 

Individual  opinion  might  have  long  before  entertained  some  doubts 
as  to  the  advisability  of  perpetuating  the  existing,  i.e.,  the  old-educational 
system  ; but  it  was  only  after  the  China-Japan  War  of  1894-1895  that 
there  was  anything  like  popular  concensus  opinion  on  this  subject.  The 
first  indication  of  any  desire  for  change  in  the  minds  of  the  powers  that 
be  is  this  : In  1896  the  Tsung-li  A'amen  (the  predecessor  and  original  of 
the  present  Wai  Wu  Pu)  promulgated  the  late  Emperor’s  verbal  edict  to 
provincial  authorities  commanding  that  the  study  of  foreign  mathematics 
and  the  various  branches  of  polytechnical  science  should  thenceforth  be 
compulsory  in  all  colleges  of  the  Empire,  and  that  candidates  at  the 
Literary  Examinations  must  qualify  in  at  least  one  of  the  latter  subjects, 
while  mathematics  must  be  one  of  the  necessary  subjects  in  these 
examinations.  There  was  a bright  outlook  when  the  Reformers  under 
Liang  Chi-Chao  and  Kang  Yu-wei  succeeded  in  wielding  an  influence 
for  good  over  the  late  Emperor ; but  this  was  soon  upset  by  the 
coup  (P e tat  of  1898. 

The  cataclysmal  Boxer  uprising  of  1900  furnished  fresh  stimulus  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who  saw  the  desirability — nay  imperativeness — of  a 
change  ; and  the  demand  for  a complete  reorganisation  of  the  educational 
system  became  more  insistent.  Thinking  people  realized  how  much  the 
nation  had  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  an  effective  educational 
system,  and  then  a vigorous  agitation  was  started.  As  the  campaign 
progressed,  the  ball  acquired  more  and  more  velocity  as  its  own 
momentum  impelled  it  onward,  carrying  everything  before  it.  Patience 
was  rewarded,  and  in  September  4th,  1905,  the  following  memorable 
Decree  was  issued  ; — 


IMPERIAL  DECREE. 

ABOLITION  OF  EXAMINATION  SYSTEMS. 

Peking,  4-th  September , 1905. 

“ Yuan  Shih-kai  and  others  memorialize  to  abolish  the  existing 
examination  systems  and  to  extend  modern  systems  of  proper 
schools  as  well  as  how  to  effect  the  reforms. 

Before  the  Three  Dynasties  of  yore  the  selection  of  officials  was 
made  through  schools  and  thus  men  of  ability  were  quite  abundant 
and  it  is,  indeed,  the  way  to  have  men  of  wisdom  and  to  cultivate 
men  of  ability  in  China.  In. Japan  and  Occidental  countries  the 
strength  and  wealth  are  all  due  to  the  good  system  of  schools.  At 
present  in  this  difficult  situation  it  is  most  imperative  to  have  men 
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of  ability.  The  Throne  has  already-  issued  Imperial  decrees  on 
several  occasions  to  have  proper  sciences  studied  by  the  scholars  by 
which  we  have  ordered  the  Viceroys  and  Governors  to  establish 
schools  and  thereby  many  people  all  through  the  empire  have  com- 
menced to  study  substantial  studies  so  as  to  serve  the  State,  which 
we  appreciate.  The  other  day  the  Superintendent  of  Educational 
Council  and  others  petitioned  to  gradually  abolish  the  San  Ko  or 
three  successive  examinations  for  Chin  Shih  degree  (Metropolitan 
graduates)  out  of  the  provincial  and  Metropolitan  examination. 
Now  the  said  Viceroy  (Yuan  Shih-kai)  and  others  memorialize  that 
unless  the  present  system  of  examination  be  abolished  the  public 
will  not  go  in  for  schools  in  earnest  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
abolish  the  system  of  examination  first.  We  consider  what  the 
memorial  says  can  not  be  overlooked.  Therefore  we  hereby  order 
that  from  the  next  year  all  the  provincial  and  Metropolitan  exami- 
nations and  the  special  annual  examination  for  provincial  licentiates 
shall  be  abolished.  All  the  Provincial  and  senior  licentiates  of  the 
year  before  the  abolition  is  effected  will  be  given  special  treatment 
to  have  their  way  in  the  Official  careers.  The  rest  of  the  memorial 
is  hereby  granted  to  be  carried  out  as  memorialized.  In  a word  the 
good  effect  of  having  schools  depends  upon  the  proper  system  of 
the  same  and  the  encouragement  of  official  careers  will  be  given 
to  the  graduates  of  the  schools  in  a similar  way  with  those  who 
passed  the  examinations.  In  compiling  the  regulations  of  schools 
the  basis  of  the  education  shall  rest  upon  moral  science  and  classical 
studies  and  other  branches  of  modern  sciences  shall  also  be 
encouraged  for  practical  purposes.  Our  principles  of  education 
shall  be  explained  to  the  officials  and  gentry  so  as  to  have  an  extensive 
system  of  schools  with  as  many  schools  as  possible  and  to  have 
education  extended  all  through  the  empire.  Then  the  State  can 
enjoy  having  many  men  of  use,  and  local  provinces  will  have  the 
honour  of  producing  many  men  of  ability.  This  Decree  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Educational  Council  as  soon  as  possible  amongst 
the  public  and  all  the  proper  text  books  shall  be  decided  upon  for 
the  guidance  of  schools.  It  is  also  hereby  ordered  that  the  Viceroys 
and  Governors  shall  earnestly  attend  to  the  school  system  and  in- 
struct the  prefects,  sub-prefects  and  magistrates  of  departments  and 
districts  to  establish  kindergartens  and  primary  schools  with 
competent  teachers  so  as  to  expand  the  intellect  of  the  people  and 
the3^  shall  also  be  instructed  to  attend  to  these  in  earnest  and  to 
, avoid  abuses  as  much  as  possible  to  have  proper  morality,  intellectual 
and  phj'sical  education  and  to  meet  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Throne 
to  encourage  education  in  order  to  have  competent  men.” 

Thus  with  a single  stroke  of  the  vermillion  pencil  was  the  system 
of  Literary  Examinations  abolished,  and  in  its  place  a new  system  of 
education  set  up,  destined  to  do  incalculable  good.  As  soon  as  the  ko  kii 
was  abolished,  there  was  set  up  ihe  Hsueh  Pu  or  Ministr}"  of  Education 
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for  the  control,  administration  and  supervision  of  the  new  system  thus 
inaugurated.  Higher  education  from  the  beginning  was  encouraged  to 
the  neglect  of  elementary  education  ; and  it  was  only  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens,  elementary  schools,  and  so  on  in  the  gradation  upwards. 
As  the  scholars  of  the  old  school  were  not  fitted  to  tackle  the  new 
educational  problem,  and  there  was  a dearth  of  teachers  and  instructors 
to  man  the  new  schools  and  colleges,  normal  schools  sprang  up  every- 
where to  produce  men  capable  of  giving  instructions  in  the  New 
Learning. 

PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

In  estimating  the  results  so  far  achieved  or,  in  other  words,  how  far 
have  the  items  of  the  educational  programme  been  put  into  actual 
operation,  I can  do  no  better  than  give  the  following  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  : — 


Before  1908. 

1908-1910. 

Provincial  Students... 

1,013,571 

1,284,965 

Peking  Students 

11,417 

15,774 

Provincial  Schools  ... 

35,597 

42,444 

Peking  Schools 

206 

252 

“ The  increase  of  students  included,  3,951  more  students  on  special 
studies,  4,923  additional  students  on  industrial  studies,  and  265,644 
more  on  ordinary  studies,  or  an  aggregate  increase  of  274,518.”  Students 
in  training  or  normal  schools  were  less  by  3,394  in  1908-1910.  This 
decrease  was  ascribed  to  the  closing  up  of  many  normal  schools  for 
teachers  in  1907  and  1908,  when  it  was  supposed  “ a sufficient  supply  of 
teachers  for  elementary  schools  ” had  been  duly  turned  out.  Concerning 
this  point,  the  Ministry  of  Education  remarked  : “ More  attention  is, 
however,  being  devoted  now  to  training  schools  for  teachers  ; the  course 
will  be  made  more  complete,  and  the  standard  much  more  advanced.” 
The  Hsueh  Pu  also  noticed  a “ healthy  sign  ” of  the  times,  and  that  is  : 
whereas  before  1908  the  number  of  Government  schools  was  in  the 
ascendancy,  after  1908  the  number  of  public  and  private  schools 
predominated. 

A further  analysis  of  the  results  achieved  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
vast  strides  of  progress  the  new  educational  system  has  made.  In  this, 
my  purpose  will  be  best  served  by  giving  statistics  of  the  metropolitan 
province  of  Chihli  and  of  the  city  of  Nanking. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  and  progressiveness  of  its  late  Viceroy,  Yuan 
Shih-Kai,  Chihli  has  made  the  most  of  its  opportunities,  and  now  easily 
leads  in  the  educational  campaign.  Five  years  ago  Viceroy  Yuan 
Shih-Kai  reported  to  the  Throne  the  following  return  of  all  schools 
then  opened  in  Chihli  : — 
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The  Peiyang  University  (Tientsin). 

The  High  College  at  Paotingfu. 

The  Peiyang  Medical  College. 

The  Industrial  High  School. 

The  Agricultural  High  School. 

,,  ,,  and  Industrial  Primary  Schools  ...  21 

,,  Normal  High  Schools,  Normal  and  other  Training 

Schools  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  89 

Middle  Schools  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  27 

Advanced  Schools...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  182 

Primar}^  Schools  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,162 

The  Women’s  Normal  School. 

Girls’  Schools  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  40 

Yamen  Runners’  Schools  ...  ...  ...  ...  18 


The  Strangers’  Schools. 

The  Tracing  and  Mathematics  School. 

The  Telegraph  College. 

Number  of  students  (excluding  those  of  the  “Half- 
day ” and  “ Half-night  ” Schools)  ...  ...  86,653 

Total  number  of  students  (including  military  and 

police  students)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100,000 

In  1908  the  following  return  was  made  of  the  list  of  schools  controlled 
directly  by  the  Chihli  Provincial  Board  of  Education  : — 

1  University  Peiyang  University)  at  Tientsin 

1 Provincial  or  High  College  at  Paotingfu 
17  Industrial  Schools 

3 Higher  Normal  Schools 

49  Elementary  Normal  Schools 

2 Medical  Colleges 

3 Foreign  Languages’  Schools 

4 Law  Schools 

1 Physical  Culture  and  Music  School 
1 Telegraph  School 
8 Commercial  Schools 

5 Agricultural  Schools 
30  Middle  Schools 

174  Upper  Primary  Schools 
108  Mixed  Grade  Primary  Schools 
8,534  Lower  Primary  Schools 
131  Girls’  Schools 
179  Half-day  and  Night  Schools 

214,367  Students  in  Chihli  (excluding  those  in  Peking) 

17,000  Students  in  Peking  alone 

50  you  see  the  wonderful  progress  that  was  made  in  the  space  of 
some  two  years.  At  present  there  are  10,410  teachers  engaged  in 
educational  work  in  Chihli.  The  following  particulars  speak  favourably 
of  the  fact  that  the  education  of  women  is  receiving  unusual 
attention  ; — 
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3,314  Students  in  Chihli  (not  including  those  in  Peking) 

203  Teachers  distributed  over  61  different  towns 
82  Primary  Schools 
36  Elementary  Schools 
3 High  Schools 
3 Normal  Schools 
2 Kindergarten  Training  Schools 
In  the  city  of  Nanking  there  are  : — 

Nearly  8,000  Students  {i.e.  one  person  in  every  34  of  Nanking’s 
population,  approximately  275,000) 

726  Teachers 

109  Schools  ii.e.  Government,  private  and  mission  schools  for  boys 
and  girls). 

I am  confident  that,  discounting  differences  of  circumstances  in  local 
conditions,  the  favourable  results  obtained  in  Chihli  and  Nanking  can 
also  be  found  in  such  centres  as  Mukden,  Taiyuanfu,  Changsha,  Hsianfu, 
Chinanfu,  Wuchang,  Soochow,  Hangchow,  Shanghai,  Kweichowfu, 
Yunnanfu,  Anching,  Lanchow  in  Kansu,  Foochow,  Canton,  Chengtu, 
Kaifengfu,  etc.  If  the  latest  statistics  are  true  that  Chihli  leads  with 
8,524  institutions.  Shantung  comes  next  with  3,513,  followed  by  Shensi, 
Kiangsu,  Kwangtung,  Hupeh,  Honan  and  Hsinkiang  (New  Dominion) 
bringing  up  the  line  with  101,  Heilungkiang  with  72  and  Kirin  with  35, 
then  we  may  join  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Peking  in 
prophesying  that  the  education  of  China  has  a hopeful  future,  especially 
when  we  read  the  following  statistics  : — 


2,600  Elementary  Schools 

in  Szechwan 

1,000 

in  Chihli 

1,000 

in  Hupeh 

700 

in  Chekiang 

700 

in  Shantung 

600  , , , , 

in  Kwangsi 

300-400  ,, 

each  in  Honan, 

Kwangtung,  Hunan, 

Shensi  and  Kansu 

Kiangsu,  Fukien, 


About  100  each  in  the  rest  of  the  provinces. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL 

REGIME. 

(1.)  The  Curriculum. 

The  whole  scheme  of  education  is  a unit,  it  has  been  suggested, 
moulded  after  the  Japanese  prototype.  The  courses  of  study  in  these 
modern  schools  are  quite  similar  in  general  outlines  to  the  curricula 
of  schools  in  Europe  and  America.  The  curriculum  of  the  eight  schools 
of  the  Imperial  University  at  Peking,  opened  only  last  year,  “ embraces 
all  the  principal  fields  of  scientific  and  literary  study.  ’ ’ The  eight  schools 
of  this  University  are  ; Literature,  Law,  Science,  Foreign  Languages, 
Agriculture,  Medicine,  Commerce  and  Engineering.  The  following 
curriculum  laid  down  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  High  School  or 
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College  grade  work,  will  illustrate  the  nearness  of  the  parallel  between 
the  new  system  in  China  and  that  prevailing  in  the  West : Ethics, 
Chinese  Classic  Literature,  Chinese  Grammar,  Military  Drill  and 
Athletic  Exercises,  English  Language,  French  or  German  Language, 
History  (Chinese  and  General),  Political  Geography,  Psychology, 
Political  Economy,  Mathematics  (including  Coordinate  Geometry,  etc.), 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Drawing. 

(2.)  Physical  Education  Enforced. 

Mens  Sana  in  cor  pore  sano  is,  as  you  see,  implicitly  acted  upon,  as  it 
should  be,  although  it  would  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  “eight- 
legged essay  ’ ’ scholars  to  see  future  rulers  of  the  Empire  running  round 
the  playground  in  their  short  gowns,  bestriding  or  swinging  themselves 
on  the  cross-bar  and  the  trapeze,  or  suffering  their  shoulder-blades  to 
ache  under  the  weight  of  the  rifle.  A teacher  in  a school  in  the  interior 
of  China  was  asked  why  the  students  in  his  and  other  schools  all 
wore  the  recently-invented  leather  shoe  ; and  the  reply  was  very 
characteristic  : “in  drill  it  is  necessary  to  tramp  and  make  a sound  in 
tramping,  this  could  not  be  done  with  the  old-fashioned  Chinese  shoe.” 
Athletic  and  outdoor  sports  are  beginning  to  come  into  favour  in  all  the 
schools,  and  last  year  in  the  Nanking  Exhibition — the  flrst  of  its  kind  in 
the  whole  Empire — there  was  held  the  National  Sports,  the  competitors 
being  the  students  of  a few  colleges  in  Shanghai,  Soochow,  Tientsin, 
Hangchow,  Nanking,  Anching,  etc. — an  event  unique  in  the  annals  of 
education  in  China.  By  way  of  pressing  the  lesson  home  into  the 
minds  of  their  elders  or  of  the  public,  that  a sound  mind  can  only  be  in 
a sound  body,  the  students — boys  and  girls  alike — are  made  during  the 
Closing  Day  the  day  when  the  session  ends  and  prizes  are 

distributed)  to  go  through  the  different  physical  exercises  and  the 
evolutions  of  physical  or  military  drill.  This  is  a very  healthy  sign  of 
the  times,  because  it  clearly  demonstrates  that  Young  China  has  a 
better  method — and  one  productive  of  excellent  results — to  recuperate 
worn-out  energies  than  inhaling  fumes  of  opium. 

(3.)  The  Hearty  Support  of  the  Upper  Classes  and  the 

Nobles’  School. 

Another  encouraging  feature  of  the  new  educational  regime  is  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  sons  and  scions  of  nobles  and  peers 
together  with  the  enthusiasm  evinced  in  the  new  order  of  things  by  the 
higher  strata  of  society.  The  powers  that  be — including  actual  as  well 
as  potential  powers — gave  princely  donations  to  schools  and  colleges  ; 
they  honoured  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  colleges  with  their 
presence  ; they  gave  and  distributed  prizes  to  the  fortunate  scholars  ; 
and  they  spoke  kind  words  of  encouragement  to  them.  Our  greatest 
sage,  Confucius,  said:  “The  relations  between  superiors  and  inferiors 
are  like  that  between  the  wind  and  the  grass.  The  grass  must  bend 
when  the  wind  blows  across  it.”  In  China,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
countries,  it  is  the  higher  strata  of  society  that  lead  ; and  since  the 
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higher  strata  of  society  hav'e  accorded  and  continue  to  accord  unstintedl}^ 
a warm  reception  to  the  New  Learning,  then  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people  will  be  no  Herculean  task.  Our  superiors  lead  and  the  people 
follow,  “not  perhaps  with  uniform  step  and  in  regular  order,  but 
nevertheless  in  the  directioii  of  the  goal.” 

(4.)  To  Preserve  the  National  Learning. 

Ever  since  the  closing  of  the  portals  of  the  avenue  to  the  Civil  Service, 
our  young  aspirants  made  a literal  “rush”  for  the  New  Learning.  In 
their  blindness  for  this  Western  learning  which  they  considered  as  the 
secret  of  the  national  prosperity  and  strength  and  wealth  of  the  World’s 
Powers,  the}"  had  neglected  their  own  national  literature,  and  even  the 
little  they  had  acquired  in  their  younger  days  was  relegated  to  the  remote 
recesses  of  their  brains  and  to  the  shadowy  depths  of  oblivion.  The 
invaluable  legacies  of  our  ancient  sages  and  philosophers,  historians  and 
chroniclers,  authors  and  commentators,  bards  and  poets,  etc.,  were 
packed  into  an  old,  massive,  rusty  trunk,  hermetically  sealed  and  safely 
stowed  away  in  the  cobweb-ridden  nooks  and  dust-bespattered  corners  of 
the  ancestral  library  ; while  biographies,  histories,  poems,  epics,  novels, 
philosophical  works,  etc.,  of  French,  German,  English,  American,  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  were  given  every  prominence  in  their  small  libraries. 
For  the  moment,  from  the  dizzy  heights  of  their  craze  for  the  New 
Learning  their  eyes  feasted  on  nothing  but  German  words,  French  and 
Latin  phrases,  and  English  sentences  and  paragraphs.  For  them  Western 
learning  is  everything  and  omnipotent,  and  their  national  literature  is 
nothing  but  trash  fit  for  the  ruminations  of  their  bald-headed  and  gray- 
haired great-grandfathers.  Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  that 
last  year  Missionaries  stated,  according  to  the  Homiletic  Revieiv,  that  it 
was  becoming  difficult  to  procure  at  the  book  shops  in  China  aii}"  copies 
of  the  works  of  Confucius.  Formerly  the  Confucian  classics,  with  their 
voluminous  commentaries,  formed  the  chief  stock-in-trade,  the  remaining 
supplies  being  chiefly  composed  of  the  fantastic  novels  which  read  so 
grotesquely  when  translated.  The  change  which  has  supervened  is 
revolutionary  indeed,  for  scientific  and  mathematical  works,  translated 
from  English,  French  and  German,  together  with  the  stories  of  Doyle, 
Dickens,  Dumas  and  Scott,  fill  the  book  stores. 

This  utter  negligence  and  contempt  of  our  national  literature  is  a mo.st 
suicidal  policy,  and  one  that  will,  unless  remedied  in  time,  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  our  vitality.  As  the  late  “ Grand  Old  Man,”  Grand 
Secretary  and  Grand  Councillor  Chang  Chih-tung,  has  said  in  his  famous 
book  entitled  “China’s  only  Hope  ” : “if  the  Chinese  student  is  not 
versed  in  Chinese  literature  he  is  like  a man  who  does  not  know  his  own 
name.  Attempts  to  govern  without  a knowledge  of  Chinese  will  be  like 
trying  to  ride  a horse  without  a bridle,  or  steer  a boat  without  a rudder. 
Without  a basis  of  native  literature  the  Chinese  who  acquire  Western 
learning  will  loathe  his  country  in  proportion  as  his  scientific  knowledge 
increases  ; and,  although  his  knowledge  may  be  perfected  to  a high  degree, 
how  can  our  country  employ  him  if  he  does  not  know  Chinese  ? ’ ’ 
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To  obviate  this  national  danger,  two  methods  have  been  pursued, 
(l)  The  study  of  the  national  language  and  literature  is  compulsory  in 
all  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  ; and  in  schools  which  are  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Hsueh  Pu,  the  including  of  the  Chinese  national 
literature  in  their  curricula  is  a condition  for  their  being  officially  recognized 
by  the  Chinese  Government.  (2)  Schools  and  colleges  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  (national)  learning  or  Tsun  Ku  Hsueh  Tang  are  being 
established  everywhere. 

(5.)  A Step  Forward  in  Technical  Education. 

There  is  still  another  encouraging  feature  (Ido  not  pretend  to  claim 
that  my  list  is  exhausted)  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  it  is  this  : A 
step  forward  has  been  made  in  promoting  technical  education.  If  China 
is  deficient  in  anything,  it  is  in  technical  and  scientific  education.  China 
is  potentially  most  wealthy  ; but  she  is  poor,  because  her  natural  resources 
have  yet  to  be  developed.  The  development  of  China’s  natural  resources 
will  assuredly  revolutionize  the  fortunes  of  the  entire  world,  economically 
as  w'ell  as  politically. 

Engineering  courses  are  now  being  given  in  the  following  ; Imperial 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Shanghai,  Imperial  University  of  Shansi,  Tangshan 
Engineering  & Mining  College,  and  Imperial  Peiyang  University, 
Tientsin. 

Students  of  the  Imperial  Polytechnic  Institute,  Shanghai,  receive 
instruction  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and  marine  engineering ; while 
those  in  the  Tangshan  College  receive  instruction  in  mining  and  civil 
engineering.  The  latter,  founded  and  maintained  by  the  Imperial 
Railwa3's  of  North  China  and  the  Chinese  Engineering  & Mining  Company, 
with  its  railway  shops  and  mines  in  the  vicinity,  is  justly  considered  “ a 
superior  place  for  an  engineering  school.”  In  its  staff  there  are  three 
foreign  professors,  and  the  first  batch  of  students  will  graduate  in  the 
course  of  this  year. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Timothy  Richard  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
Imperial  University  of  Shansi,  which  w’^as  established  and  supported  out 
of  the  indemnity  for  foreign  lives  lost  in  the  province  during  the  Boxer 
troubles.  In  the  beginning  the  available  students  knew  no  other 
language  except  their  own.  The  bold  step  was  taken  to  educate  the 
students  in  Western  Learning  by  means,  not  of  English,  but  of  Chinese, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  been  taught  with  success  mathematics  and 
elementary  science  in  Chinese,  while  they  were  simultaneously  studying 
English.  There  have  been  formed  advanced  classes  in  law,  mining,  and 
science,  and  two  years’  w'ork  in  each  had  been  done.  A course  in  civil 
engineering  w’as  planned  to  be  commenced  late  in  1909,  and  in  that  \"ear 
there  was  a faculty  of  seven  foreign  professors. 

Founded  in  1895,  the  Imperial  Peiyang  University  had  an  eventful 
career.  A class  was  graduated  before  1900,  w’hen  the  Boxer  uprising 
compelled  cessation  of  work.  In  1903  it  w^as  ‘ ‘ reopened  on  a new  site 
on  the  outskirts  of  Tientsin.”  Its  old  studentshaving  been  scattered, 
“new  classes  were  formed,  and,  after  tw’o  years  of  preparatory  w’ork. 


the  advanced  work  was  resumed.”  The  foremost  class  was  sent  in  1906 
to  the  United  States  to  complete  their  education,  and  in  1910  there  was 
graduated  the  first  class  that  completed  the  course.  “ The  courses  now 
given,”  observed  an  eye-witness  on  the  spot,  “ are  law,  civil  engineering, 
and  mining  engineering,  but  other  courses  are  to  be  added  when  the 
number  of  qualified  students  becomes  larger.  The  engineering  courses 
cover  nearly  the  same  ground  as  corresponding  courses  in  American 
undergraduate  engineering  schools,  and  all  technical  courses  are  given  in 
English.  There  are  (in  1909)  eight  foreign  professors,  six  of  whom  are 
in  the  engineering  departments.  An  electric  lighting  plant  and  a water 
supply  and  filters  are  to  be  installed  in  the  near  future,”  and  hydraulic 
laboratories  and  machinery  for  testing  purposes  were  to  have  been  added 
to  the  equipment  some  18  months  ago. 

All  this  is  a right  step  forward,  and  the  hopefulness  of  the  outlook 
has  called  forth  the  following  comment ; — “ Technical  education  in  China 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  extension.  A very  few  years  ago  nothing 
existed  which  was  worthy  of  the  name,  while  now  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  the  course  of  a few  years  the  engineering  schools  of  China 
will  be  second  only  to  the  best  in  Europe  and  America.” 

(6.)  Female  Education. 

A time  there  was  when  women  in  China  were  illiterate,  because 
education  in  women  was  considered  improper.  Hence  the  proverb  : 
“ The  lack  of  education  in  a woman  is  a virtue.”  It  was  the  universal 
belief  and  conviction  that  our  woman  were  imbeciles,  devoid  of  public 
spirit  or  patriotism,  talent  or  genius  ; that  they  were  indeed  what  their 
name  has  portrayed  them,  bringing  nothing  but  woe  to  men.  They  were 
incapable  of  sympathizing  with  the  ideas,  aims  and  aspirations  of  the 
other  sex,  being  unlettered  and  schooled  in  the  schools  of  narrow- 
mindedness, self-conceit,  prejudice  and  downright  bigotry. 

All  this  is,  however,  changed.  The  pendulum  of  public  opinion  is 
slowly  swinging  round  to  the  other  side  ; and  the  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  in  order  that  the  enlightenment  of  the  whole  population 
should  be  a success,  the  education  of  women  must  proceed  pari  passu 
with  that  of  men.  With  the  recognition  of  the  proper  status  of  our 
women,  female  schools  are  everywhere  springing  up  as  at  the  touch 
of  the  wand,  endowed  with  supernatural  potentialities  of  the  magician, 
thanks  to  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  late  Empress  Dowager  as 
well  as  that  of  the  ex-Viceroy,  Tuan  Fang.  Moreover,  girl  students 
are  beginning  to  be  sent  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  prosecute  advanced  studies.  An  important  factor  con- 
ducive to  the  popularity  of  the  education  of  women,  is  the  example  set 
up  by  female  educationalists — their  patriotism,  their  devotion  to  duty 
and  their  self-abnegating  spirit  ; for  we  find  the  Viceroy  Chao  Erh-sen 
of  Szechuan,  when  Viceroy  of  Wuchang,  memorializing  the  Throne  that 
one  Mrs.  Hu  be  decorated  “ who  has  contributed  the  sum  of  50,000  Taels 
towards  the  educational  expenses  of  the  Hupeh  Provincial  Government, 
thus  giving  relief  to  the  financial  strain  in  the  management  of  the 
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v’arious  Government  schools,  which  would  have  been  closed  down  but 
for  this  contribution.”  There  is  also  the  case  of  a Mrs.  Wei,  who 
travelled  a great  deal  in  Japan,  and  who  contributed  $20,000  for  the 
expenses  of  inaugurating  a Tramslation  Department  for  translating 
books  for  the  enlightenment  of  her  fellow-provincials  in  Honan. 

WESTERN  EDUCATIONAL  ENTERPRISES  IN  CHINA. 

Before  I proceed  to  deal  with  oire  of  the  most  important  of 
educational  reforms  in  China,  viz.,  the  theme  of  sending  students  abroad 
to  complete  their  studies,  I propose,  with  your  permission,  to  say 
something  about  Western  educational  enterprises  in  China,  which  I will 
resolve  into  these  three  heads  : (l)  Work  of  missionaries  ; (2)  Work  of 
Western  universities  ; (3)  Work  of  foreign  Governments. 

(1.)  Work  of  Missionaries. 

With  the  work  of  missionaries  in  China,  a subject  which  you  have 
very  much  at  heart,  I need  not  go  into  very  exhaustively.  But  in  view 
of  recent  controversy  on  this  subject,  I feel  bound  to  state  this  much. 
Without  going  into  details,  I may  say  that  public  opinion  in  China  at  the 
beginning  was  decidedly  inimical  towards  missionary  enterprises.  The 
Chinese  people  did  not  mean  to  be  unfriendly  at  all  ; for  did  not 
Confucius  counsel  : “ Friends  coming  from  afar,  are  they  not  a source 
of  happiness  to  us?  ” But  they  were  unfriendly  because  they  did  not 
understand  the  motives  actuating  missionaries.  Altruism  on  one  side 
was  misconstrued  as  interested  effort  for  a selfish  end  on  the  other. 
The  vague  impression  on  the  popular  mind  was  : ” These  missionaries 
are  a curse  to  the  country.  They  brought  in  that  deadly  drug,  opium  ; 
they  brought  in  wars  and  calamities,  resulting  in  our  humiliations  and 
loss  of  ‘ face,’  and  concessions  of  lands  and  sovereign  rights  ; and  they 
interfered  with  our  local  authorities  in  the  administration  of  justice.” 
Such  a charge,  I need  hardly  tell  you,  is  not  strictly  true,  and,  at  best, 
has  merely  the  semblance  of  truth.  We  all  know  that  the  modern  art  of 
healing  is  one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  we  also  know  that 
because  of  medical  establishments,  missionaries  in  China  had  to  put  up 
with  a great  deal  of  tribulations  and  hardships.  The  ignorant  people  in 
the  interior  of  China,  especially,  suspected  that  missionaries  went  to 
China  to  kidnap  children,  and  that  the  powerful  acids  and  other 
chemical  compounds  of  the  missionary  doctors  w'ere  manufactured  from 
parts  of  the  human  body.  Such  undesirable  and  deplorable  ignorance, 
prejudice  and  suspicions  have  died  their  natural  death,  and  during  the 
last  five  years  things  have  assumed  a more  optimistic  outlook.  Relations 
between  missionaries  on  the  one  hand,  and  local  authorities  and  the 
Chinese  public  on  the  other,  are  becoming  more  and  more  cordial.  As 
one  of  the  most  influential  secretaries  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
remarked,  when  protesting  strongly  but  successfully  against  the  proposed 
legislation  of  excluding  students  graduated  from  mission  schools  from 
examination  for  admission  into  the  Government  service:  “Foreigners 
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travel  thousands  of  miles  from  across  the  sea  to  China,  endure  climatic 
difficulties  and  disadvantages,  labour  under  linguistic  inconveniences, 
and  expend  enormous  sums  of  gold  and  silver  to  establish  schools  and 
found  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions.  They  do  all  these  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  educating  students  for  China  and  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  not  to  further  any  selfish,  ulterior  designs.” 
The  success  attending  his  timely  protest  implies  that  his  views  were 
endorsed  by  those  in  authority  ; and  they  are  still  endorsed,  and  will  be 
always  endorsed,  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  work  of  mission  schools  in  the  Treaty  Ports  especially,  is  one  of 
the  great  factors  productive  of  educational  reform  in  China.  The  students 
they  are  educating,  the  graduates  they  have  turned  out  and  are  turning 
out  every  year,  are  a credit  to  their  fountains  of  knowledge.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  above  referred  to  who  protested 
against  the  proposed  short-sighted  and  suicidal  policy  of  unjustifiable 
discrimination,  paid  such  students  of  mission  schools  a well-deserved 
tribute,  when  he  said  : “But  our  Government,  instead  of  using  these 
students,  rejects  them  and  drives  them  to  seek  employment  under 
foreigners.  Thus  we  resolutely  slam  our  doors  against  the  faces  of  the 
07ily  men  who  are  at  present  (i.e.,  the  latter  part  of  1906)  to  be  trusted 
for  honesty  of  purpose  and  uprightjiess  of  character."  These  mission 
schools  have  the  credit  of  being  pioneers  in  encouraging  and  acting  up 
to  the  maxim  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sajio  by  instituting  Western  out-door 
and  athletic  sports,  physical  and  military  drill  ; and  they  inculcate 
Christian  moral  principles  into  the  minds  of  their  students.  My  list  does 
not  claim  to  be  at  all  all-embracing,  but  I think  the  following  institutions 
deserve  special  mention  in  view  of  the  work  they  have  so  far  accomplished 
and  the  quality  of  students  they  have  produced  : — 

(1.)  St.  John’s  University,  Jessfield,  Shanghai. 

(2.)  Soochow  University,  Soochow. 

(3.)  Nanking  University,  Nanking. 

(4.)  Anglo-Chinese  College,  Tientsin. 

(5.)  Boone  College,  Wuchang. 

(6.)  McTyiere  School  for  Girls,  Shanghai. 

(7.)  Eockhart  Union  Medical  College,  Peking. 

(2.)  Work  of  Western  University. 

With  regard  to  the  work  done  or  contemplated  by  foreign  Univer- 
sities in  China,  I will  merely  mention  their  names  and  amplify  with  a few 
explanatory  remarks.  I take  these  in  point  of  age  : — 

(l.)  Yale  Mission  in  Changsha. 

This  is  a school  founded  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, U.S.A.,  in  Changsha,  the  provincial  capital  of  Hunan,  “ once  the 
seat  of  the  most  rabid  anti-foreign  propaganda  in  China.  ’ ’ It  first  started 
work  in  November,  1906,  and  aims  at  being  a miniature  model  of  the 
mother  University.  The  complete  staff  will  number  over  14  foreign 
instructors — qualified  men  from  Yale,  not  including  a large  staff  of 


Chinese  instructors.  Annexed  to  the  school  is  a hospital  and  a dispensary. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Hume  who  is  in  charge  of  the  medical  department  said  to  me 
when  in  Shanghai : “The  school  will  be  independent,  undenominational, 
but  a sound  Christian  Institution  of  higher  learning.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  both  Chinese  and  Occidental  history  and  letters,  in  foreign 
languages,  political  science  and  law.  Also  thorough  courses  in  the  Bible, 
ethics  and  psychology,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  in  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  with  special  emphasis  on  those  technical  studies 
needed  by  an  undeveloped  country,  rich  in  natural  resources,  viz., 
mining,  engineering,  forestry,  etc.  Physical  culture,  military  drill  and 
manual  training  will  also  be  attended  to.” 

(2.)  Hongkong  University. 

It  is  true  Hongkong  is  a British  colony  ; but  the  number  of  Chinese 
who  reside  therein  and  who  will  be  benefited  thereby  in  addition  to  those 
students  coming  from  China  proper,  may  practically  obviate  such  a 
geographical  and  political  distinction. 

As  you  all  know.  Sir  H.  Mody,  a Parsee  philanthropist,  generously 
offered  to  defray  the  total  cost  of  the  site  and  the  buildings  of  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  condition  that  the  projected  University  is  assured  of  a 
permanent  endowment  to  carry  on  its  working.  A vigorous  campaign 
was  started,  and  last  year  the  required  sum  for  the  permanent  endowment 
fund — viz.,  one  and  a quarter  million  Mexican  dollars — was  subscribed, 
of  which  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  handed  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  the 
Governor,  S200,000  as  the  contributions  from  the  Chinese. 

(3).  Oxford-Cambridge  Scheme. 

A Committee  was  formed  in  March,  1908,  of  resident  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  were  shortly  reinforced  by  such  men  of 
influence  and  letters  as  the  Rev.  Lord  William  Gascoyne-Cecil,  Sir 
Ernest  M.  Satow  (late  British  Minister  in  Peking),  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities,  to  discuss  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a University  in  China.  Lord  Wm.  Cecil,  accompanied  by 
Lady  Cecil,  toured  in  China  for  5 months,  visiting  important  centres,  to 
obtain  exhaustive  information.  As  a result  of  his  Lordship’s  valuable 
labours,  the  Committee  decided  that  the  site  of  the  projected  University 
should  be  the  triangular  cities  of  Hankow,  Hanyang  and  Wuchang, 
because  these  cities,  situated  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  great 
Yangtse  river  and  railway  systems  like  Peking — Hankow  and  Canton- 
Hankow  lines,  “must,”  in  the  words  of  the  Committee,  “ become  more 
and  more  the  great  distributing  centre  of  her  (China’s)  growing  commerce, 
and,  therefore,  also  of  the  intellectual  awakening  which  will  follow  in 
the  train  of  commercial  progress.”  Lord  Wm.  Cecil  went  over  to 
America  and  met  with  a hearty  promise  of  co-operation  from  influential 
men  and  bodies  there.  Concerning  the  outlook,  however,  Lord  Wm. 
Cecil  communicated  the  following  to  me  : — ‘ ‘ I cannot  say  that  the  scheme 
has  yet  met  with  great  financial  support,  but  that  may  be  because  we  have 
not  asked  support  in  the  right  way.  Our  Committee  is  extremely  rich  in 
academic  talent  ; if  there  is  any  question  of  education  we  have  numbers 
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of  specialists  on  our  Committee,  but  we  have  very  few  business  men, 
I may  say  none.  It  is  a great  pity  that  business  men  will  not  come 
forward  to  support  our  scheme,  because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  specialist  talent  we  possess,  the  University  if  started  would  be 
very  eflBcient.” 

(4.)  China  Emergency  Appeal  Committee. 

On  March  16,  1909,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  when  the  China  Emergency  Committee 
through  its  President,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  appealed  to  the 
British  public  for  100,000  to  be  apportioned  as  follows  : — ^40,000  for 
the  establishment  and  equipment  of  ‘ ‘ schools  and  hospitals  in  which 
Chinese  students  will  be  taught  and  practice  medicine  and  surgery  ’ ’ ; 
another  .^40,000  for  establishing  and  equipping  “colleges  and  centres 
for  the  training  of  Chinese  teachers  for  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
which  are  being  established  everywhere  throughout  this  Empire  of 
400,000,000  inhabitants  ” ; and  an  additional  .^20,000  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  translating  European  books  into  Chinese,  because,  in  the  words 
of  the  Committee,  “ it  is  only  through  literature  that  the  Chinese  gentle- 
man will  acqiiaint  himself  with  Western  thought  and  learning.” 

Some  of  the  important  medical  and  other  treatises  already 
translated  into  Chinese,  or  in  process  of  translation,  are  : — 

(l.)  Prof.  Osier’s  “ Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.” 

(2.)  Heath’s  “ Anatomy.” 

( 3 . ) Stengel  ’ s “ Pathology . ’ ’ 

(4.)  Hutchison  & Rainy’s  “ Clinical  Methods.” 

(5.)  Fuch’s  “ Ophthalmology.” 

(7.)  A series  of  books  being  prepared  and  published  by  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  for  China,  for  prospective 
members  of  the  Provincial  and  National  Assemblies  of 
China. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  recent  outbreak  of 
plague  in  Manchuria,  three  doctors  and  fourteen  students  of  the  Union 
Medical  College,  Peking,  volunteered  for  plague  duty,  and  that  two  of 
the  students,  who  were  in  their  fourth  year,  contracted  the  plague 
and  died. 

(3.)  Work  of  Foreign  Governments. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  foreign  Governments  in  China,  there  is 
little  to  be  said,  not  because  the  work  done  is  insignificant,  but  because 
so  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  So  far  only  Germany  and  the 
United  States  have  volunteered  to  assist  in  this  educational  conquest. 

Two  years  ago  the  Berlin  Government  established  a High  School 
for  Chinese  at  Kiaochow  at  a cost  of  .;^30,000,  entailing  an  annual 
expenditure  of  .*^7,500.  The  Chinese  Government  granted  it  a subsidy. 
Another  school  was  established  at  Tsingtau  for  the  instruction  of 
Chinese  youths  in  the  language  and  literature  of  Germany  ; and  this 
time  the  Provincial  authorities  of  Shantung  contributed  an  annual 
grant  of  40,000  Taels  towards  its  support. 
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Recently  the  Tageblatt  announced  that  it  was  intended  to  found 
three  German  engineering  schools  in  China,  viz.,  one  “ High  School  ” 
of  the  rank  of  a university,  and  two  secondary  schools.  Herr  Krupp 
von  Bohlen  subscribed  .;^^5,000,  and  the  banks  promptly  responded  with 
contributions.  The  capital  required  was  said  to  be  /^^100,000.  Herr  von 
Kiderlen  - Wachter,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  Secretary  for  the  Navy,  “are  said  to  be  favourably  disposed.” 

In  1908  the  U.S.  Government  relinquished  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment the  balance  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity,  estimated  at  $12,500,000 
gold ; and  the  latter  decided  to  expend  the  money  for  educational 
purposes  by  sending  students  annually  to  the  United  States.  To  train 
and  prepare  students  to  be  sent  out  to  the  United  States  for  advanced 
studies,  the  Chinese  Government  built  the  Yi  Hsueh  Kuan  School  in 
a suburb  of  Peking.  The  school  is  ‘ ‘ divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Primary  School  and  the  Intermediate  School.  To  the  former,  boys 
below  fifteen  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  on  examination  in  both 
English  and  Chinese,  and  to  the  latter  boys  below  the  age  of  twenty  on 
examination  in  Chinese  only.”  In  this  way  some  400  or  500  students 
will  receive  education.  “ All  necessary  subjects  will  be  taught  by  Ameri- 
can professors,  and  Chinese  study  will  form  an  important  part  of  the 
curriculum.  Graduates  from  the  Primary  School  will  be  promoted  to 
the  Intermediate  School,  and  graduates  from  the  Intermediate  School 
will,  after  passing  a satisfactory  examination,  be  awarded  diplomas  and 
passed  on  to  the  United  States  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  ; but 
in  the  case  of  those  who  prefer  taking  up  actual  work  in  life  after  the 
examination  in  Peking,  Government  appointments  may  be  given  them 
forthwith.” 

The  School  has  only  just  been  opened,  and  the  annual  amount 
allocated  for  its  maintenance  is  $150,000  Mex. 

SENDING  STUDENTS  ABROAD. 

I propose  to  treat  this  theme  under  these  three  sub-heads  : — 

(l.)  Sending  students  to  Japan  ; (2.)  Sending  students  to  Europe  ; (3.) 
Sending  students  to  America. 

(1).  Sending  Students  to  Japan. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  late  Grand  Councillor  and  Grand 
Secretary,  Chang  Chi-tung,  wrote  an  important  pamphlet  entitled, 
“ Learn,”  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  which  he 
remarked  : “ To  see  is  better  than  only  to  hear,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
struction received  during  one  year’s  sojourn  in  foreign  lands  is  far  greater 
than  seven  years’  severe  study  at  home ; and  one  year’s  attendance 
in  a foreign  school  is  more  beneficial  than  are  three  years  of  Chinese 
schooling.  It  is  also  better  to  send  grown-up  persons  and  not  those  of 
immature  age.  Princes  and  officials  should  go.” 

Thus  you  see  that  ‘ ‘ Grand  Old  Man  ’ ’ had  early  discerned  the 
wisdom  of  sending  students  abroad  for  their  education.  Soon  after  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  to  heal  up  the  wounds  inflicted 
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by  the  Chinese-Japan  War  of  1894,  the  Chinese  Government  despatched 
a body  of  young  men  to  Japan  to  be  educated  in  modern  learning.  As  a 
result  of  the  flight  of  the  Reformers  to  Japan  during  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1898,  and  the  dissemination  of  their  writings,  especially  those  of  Liang 
Chi-chao,  to  arouse  in  their  countrymen  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and 
patriotism,  and  later  in  consequence  of  the  considerate  deportment  of  the 
Japanese  troops  during  the  “sacking”  of  the  Forbidden  City  in  ] 900, 
as  compared  with  the  lack  of  discipline  and  acts  of  sacrilege  of  some 
European  troops,  coupled  with  sentimental  and  economic  reasons,  more 
and  more  flocked  to  the  “ Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  ; ” until  after  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  there  were  as  many  as  15,000  students  receiving 
education  in  Japan. 

Many  who  went  there,  however,  literally  “rushed  ” there  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  through  the  short-cut  courses.  The  result  of  course 
was  most  unsatisfactory.  Moreover  the  suspicion  was  gaining  ground  in 
China  that  Japanese  returned  students  were  more  or  less  anti-monarchists. 
The  Government  became  nervous  and  decided  to  send  students  to  Europe 
and  America  instead. 

The  students  who  are  being  educated  there  now  are  most  serious- 
minded.  They  number  from  3,000  to  4,000.  Unlike  their  predecessors 
who  were  carried  away  with  the  idea  “that  a six  months’  course  in 
Western  subjects  is  sufficient  to  make  them  masters  of  Western  learning,  ’ ’ 
they  are  there  to  stay  for  several  years  ; and  this  is  being  attested  by  the 
thoroughness  they  give  to  their  studies  and  by  the  eagerness  they  apply 
themselves  to  seek  for  truth. 

(2.)  Sending  Students  to  Europe. 

As  I have  said,  the  Chinese  Government  began  sending  students  to 
Europe  and  America  when  they  found  that  no  satisfactory  result  was 
achieved  by  despatching  them  to  Japan.  As  far  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned those  who  entered  your  portals  in  the  desire  to  obtain  a good 
modern  education  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were  self-supporting 
students.  Government  students  did  not  arrive  in  any  material  numbers 
until  some  time  after  or  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  There  are  now 
some  140  students  scattered  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  who  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  Government.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  some  10  naval  students  supported  by  the  Government  and 
attached  to  your  training  ships  and  naval  schools.  Besides  these  there 
are  about  200  private  students  in  England  supported  by  their  own  parents. 
Law  and  Medicine  are  the  most  popular  subjects  with  self-supporting 
students,  while  Government  students  are  required  to  study  either  one  of 
these  four  : Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil,  Mining,  Electrical,  etc.). 
Pure  or  Applied  Science  and  Medicine. 

To  the  late  Grand  Councillor  Chang  Chi-tung  belongs  the  credit  of 
being  actively  instrumental  in  sending  students  to  Europe  and  America. 
When  he  was  Viceroy  at  Wuchang  he  sent  out  over  25  students  to 
Belgium  to  be  educated  in  natural  sciences,  special  emphasis  being  laid 
upon  economics  and  railways  ; some  15  military  students  to  Germany  ; 


some  10  military  and  naval  students  to  France  and  20  young  men  for 
Sciences,  Law,  etc.  In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  send  some  students  from  the  Peiyang  University,  Tientsin,  and 
some  surgeons  from  the  Chinese  Army  to  study  in  France,  for  which 
the  French  Government  having  appropriated  an  annual  sum  of  3,000 
francs,  the  Ex-Viceroy  Yuan  Shih  Kai  sent  over  a few  students.  The 
successors  of  Chang  Chih  Tung  and  Yuan  Shih  Kai  continue  the  work, 
and  now  altogether  there  are  some  70  students  in  feelgium,  80  in  France, 
and  60  in  Germany  from  over  10  provinces — all  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  some  private  students  in  each  country,  but  the  number 
of  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  is  greater  than  those  in  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  In  addition  there  are  some  10  military  students 
in  Austria  and  some  15  students  in  Russia,  being  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  Chinese  Government. 

(3.)  Sending  Students  to  U.S.A. 

When  in  1905  the  five  High  Commissioners  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  studying  the  political  institutions  of  the  West  were  visiting  America, 
Yale,  Harvard  and  Wellesley  Universities,  promised  scholarships  to 
Chinese  students.  Therefore  by  orders  of  H.E.  Tuan  Fang,  Viceroy  at 
Nanking,  who  was  one  of  the  five  High  Travelling  Commissioners,  an 
examination  was  held  in  July,  1907,  in  that  city  for  young  men  and  ladies 
desirous  of  going  to  the  U.S.  to  study  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Out  of  some  600  candidates,  only  ten  male  and  three  female 
students  were  ultimately  chosen.  In  August,  1908,  the  Chekiang 
Competitive  Government  Scholarship  Examination  was  held  in  Hangchow 
for  a similar  purpose.  Whereas  the  examination  in  Nanking  in  1907 
was  open  to  every  student,  boy  or  girl,  in  the  three  provinces  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Viceroy  Tuan  Fang,  the  one  held  in  the  following  year  in 
Hangchow,  was  restricted  onl}^  to  students  who  were  natives  of  Chekiang 
Province.  Out  of  some  200  candidates,  only  20  secured  the  coveted 
places  of  honour.  That  these  competitive  examinations  were  no  easy 
ordeal  may  be  seen  from  such  questions  taken  from  the  actual  examina- 
tion papers  of  the  latter  examination  : — 

(1.)  Translate  from  English  into  Latin  : 

Moreover  the  Romans  ordered  all  the  captives  whom  Pyrrhus 
had  returned  to  be  regarded  as  infamous,  because  they  were 
capable  of  being  captured  armed.  Nor  should  they  return  to 
their  former  condition  before  they  had  brought  back  the  spoils 
of  two  enemies  slain  (by  each). 

(2.)  Define  Boyle’s  Law  and  express  it  in  formula. 

(3.)  What  elements  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
matches,  porcelain  and  soap  ? 

(4.)  What  were  the  causes  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War?  Describe 
its  effects  upon  Germany. 

(5.)  Why  is  there  a difference  between  the  apparent  diameter  of 
the  full  moon  when  it  is  rising  and  when  it  is  well  in  the  sky  ? 

In  the  summer  of  1909,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  arrived 
at  between  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  Peking  Government  as 
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a consequence  of  the  return  of  the  balance  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity 
already  referred  to,  there  was  held  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  the  first 
examination  of  those  who  competed  for  the  honour  of  being  sent  to 
America  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  The  examination  was 
open  to  everybody  in  the  Empire.  There  were  600  candidates,  but  only 
47  got  through.  During  the  examination  last  year,  some  50  were 
selected.  The  arrangements,  however,  are  as  follows  : 100  students  to 
be  sent  out  every  year  for  the  first  four  years,  and  thereafter  50  every 
year.  This  is  to  continue  for  a period  of  29  years.  “Every  batch  of 
students  to  be  sent  out  is  to  be  ])Ut  under  the  direct  charge  of  a special 
deputy  from  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Mission  to  United  States  of 
America  organized  for  the  purpose,  until  their  arrival  in  the  U.S.,  when 
they  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Superintendent  of  Chinese  students 
there.” 

Beginning  with  this  year,  students  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
will  be  selected  from  the  graduates  of  the  Intermediate  School  of  the 
Yi  Hsueh  School  already  mentioned  above.  The  subjects  compulsory  in 
the  examination  at  the  Ministry  of  Education  are  : Chinese  Literature, 
Chinese  History  and  Geography,  English  Literature  and  Composition, 
Algebra,  Plain  Geometry,  either  German  or  French  or  Latin,  Solid 
Geometry,  Physics,  American  History,  English  History,  Trigonometry, 
Chemistry,  History  of  Rome  and  Greece.  I have  said  that  candidates 
are  required  to  take  one  of  the  languages,  German,  French  or  Latin  in 
addition  to  English  ; but  if  they  should  do  satisfactorily  two  or  all  of 
them,  “ extra  marks  would  be  given  in  their  favour.” 

RETURNED  STUDENTS’  EXAMINATION. 

Now  that  we  have  brought  our  Chinese  students  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  China,  we  must  bring  them  home.  In  the  autumn  of  1906 
the  first  examination  of  returned  students  graduated  from  Europe, 
America  and  Japan,  was  held  in  Peking — the  climax  capping  the  reign 
of  the  new  regime.  Such  an  examination  has  been  held  once  every 
succeeding  year,  and  last  year  some  400  were  “passed.”  “Successful 
candidates  are  classed  in  three  grades — excellent,  very  good,  and  fair. 
Graduates  of  the  excellent  grade  are  conferred  a degree  of  Metropolitan 
Graduates;  those  of  the  very  good  and  fair  grades,  that  of  Provincial 
Graduates.  These  graduates  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
ensuing  spring  similar  to  the  Court  Examination  of  yore.  Successful 
candidates  are  again  grouped  into  three  grades — the  first,  the  second,  and 
the  third.  The  candidates  are  then  presented  for  an  Imperial  audience 
and  official  appointments  are  given  them  according  to  their  grade  of  merit.  ’ ’ 

Thus  the  new  Civil  Service  Examination  is,  in  the  parlance  of 
anthropologists  and  sociologists,  a “reversion  to  type.”  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  old  ko  kii  ; but  those  who  emerge  triumphantly  from  the 
ordeal,  unlike  those  successful  in  the  old  Literary  Examinations,  are  able 
to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  their  knowledge  of  Western 
learning  standing  them  in  good  stead  in  these  days  where  only  the  fittest 
survive. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I beg  to  submit  through  you  to  your  compatriots  a 
plea  for  true  and  disinterested  sympathy. 

The  present  educational  system  in  China  is  a living  organism.  It  is 
not  yet  full  grown,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  had  it  even  emerged  from 
childhood,  but  it  is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow. 

The  educational  system  in  China  as  such  is  seriously  handicapped,  if 
we  insist  on  placing  it  alongside  your  Western  educational  system  for 
purposes  of  comparison  ; because  not  only  is  the  comparison,  at  best,  a 
poor  attempt,  but  that  the  very  fact  of  the  eomparison  robs  away  what- 
ever merits  the  inferior  speeinien  may  possess  of  its  own.  It  is  unfair  to 
say  that  beeause  a boy  of  sixteen  ean  clear  a bar  four  feet  high,  therefore 
his  brother  of  six  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  same,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  both  bo\'S.  You  know  as  well  as  I do,  and  I need  not  affect  to 
conceal  the  fact  from  you,  that  our  educational  system  is  imperfect  and 
leaves  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  It  has  taken  you  tedious 
centuries  of  incessant  toil  and  uphill  work  to  arrive  at  your  present 
enviable  height,  whereas  our  system  compared  with  yours  in  point  of  age 
is  but  a toddling  infant.  Moreover  the  system  which  we  are  now  adopt- 
ing after  your  Western  model  is  not  indigenous  to  the  soil,  but  foreign  or 
exotic.  We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  come  up  to  you,  and  if  you  will  only 
give  us  time,  and  exercise  some  patience,  you  will  not  have  to  wait  long 
to  find  that  we  Chinese  people  are  apt  pupils.  We  want  time  to  recover 
our  breath  from  the  greatness  of  the  shoek  experienced  in  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new.  We  want  time  to  get  on  our  feet,  time  to 
assimilate  these  new  ideas  which,  like  the  Russian  cannons  in  Tennyson’s 
epic  of  the  gallant  six  hundred,  are  surging  on  our  right,  on  our  left,  in 
front  of  us  and  also,  I may  add,  behind  us.  In  a word,  we  want  time  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  our  new  environment. 

I know  I have  already  taxed  your  patience  to  the  well-nigh  breaking 
point,  but  I erave  your  indulgenee  for  a few  more  minutes,  inasmuch  as 
my  plea  for  your  kind  sympathy  will  not  be  complete  if  I omit  to  request 
another  favour  from  you.  As  this  new  edueational  system  is  borrowed 
from  the  West,  a system  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  efficient  and 
workable  knowledge,  we  rely  on  the  goodwill  and  sympathy  of  people  in 
West  to  assist  us  in  this  matter  of  reorganisation.  The  best  teacher  is 
not  he  who  bullies  his  pupil,  who  condemns  wholesale  every  mistake  or 
fault  and  who  never  gives  encouragement,  leaving  his  unfortunate  victim 
not  a single  ray  of  hope  ; but  the  best  teacher  is  he  who  while  exaeting 
strict  discipline,  is  yet  not  blind  to  the  well-meant  efforts  of  his  pupil, 
who  strives  his  best  to  lead  him  onwards  and  upwards  in  the  stony  path 
of  knowledge  by  gentleness  of  disposition  and  kindness  of  heart,  and  who 
reeognises  that  his  pupil,  while  faltering  and  blundering  as  he  must,  yet 
possesses  a stout  heart  and  means  to  persevere  like  a man,  or  as  we  say 
in  Chinese,  like  a ta  chang  fu  until  he  attains  his  object.  Similarly,  the 
Chinese  people  welcome  criticisms  from  one  and  all.  But  he  is  indeed  a 
well-wisher  of  the  Chinese  people  who  attempts  to  lead  the  hand  of  young 
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China  with  a large  manly  heart,  rich  with  sympathy  and  friendliness,  and 
who  endeavours  to  consummate  his  purpose,  not  by  wholesale  indiscrimin- 
ate fault-finding,  but  by  the  judicious  application  of  timely  advice  in  a 
manner  convincing  and  unequivocal,  though  at  times  uncompromising. 
In  this  and  other  matters  the  Chinese  people  have  had  destructive 
criticisms  enough  and  to  spare,  and  they  surely  merit  and  also  solicit 
some  sympathetic  and  constructive  criticisms.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
outlook  is  full  of  hope  and  full  of  promise,  and  there  are  no  dark  clouds 
to  mar  the  serenity  of  the  horizon.  The  Chinese  people  as  a whole  and 
as  individuals  realise  alike  the  danger  of  illiteracy,  and  the  central 
Government  is  no  less  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  problem,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  very  soon  China  will  be  blessed  with  a constitution 
which  in  many  respects  will  be  similar  to  yours.  China  has  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  and  come  what  may,  she  will  not  turn  back.  You  may  rest 
assured,  therefore,  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  accelerate  the  movement, 
and  to  carry  it  to  accomplishment — the  movement  of  bringing  enlighten- 
ment into  every  hearth  and  home,  and  let  us  ferventlj^  hope  that  that 
great  day  will  soon  dawn  upon  us  in  all  its  glory  and  splendour. 


